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P  R  E  F  ACE. 


To  write  an  introduction  to  a  pamphlet,  is 
in  itself  a  condemnation ;  for  if  twenty  or 
thirty  pages  require  the  explanation  of  three 
or  four  to  make  them  understood,  it  were 
better  that  such  should  remain  unread. 

We  apprehend  there  will  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  for  these  matters 
are  too  self-evident,  and  we  hope  will  be 
duly  appreciated  by  those  whom  they  may 
concern.  The  system  of  puffing,  direct  and  . 
indirect,  has  reached  a  most  monstrous 
growth, — it  is  u ingens ,  inform  ’  and  truly 
cui  lumen  ademptumf — for  it  rushes  like  a 
torrent  into  any  dirty  channel,  or  madly 
dashes  against  any  eminence  which  might 
give  it  notoriety.  To  point  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  is  done,  is  the  apology 
we  offer  for  wasting  ink  and  paper;  for  we 
cannot,  nay  will  not  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  has  become  so  mortally  torpid,  so 
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PREFACE. 


dead  to  all  its  interests  as  a  body,  to  allow — 
and  by  allowing,  to  foster  and  abet — the 
Quackery  amongst  us.  This  is  to  nestle  the 
deadly  serpent  in  our  bosom;  this  is  to  hold 
us  up  as  a  jeer  and  a  bye-word  for  satire; 
to  lower  us  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
professions;  to  render  us  insignificant,  as  a 
body,  in  the  estimation  of  our  legislature; 
to  envelope  the  elements  of  our  strength 
with  the  most  debasing  infirmity. 

Such  are  the  moral  effects  of  Quackery. 


Hath,  Nov.  6,  1846. 


THE  QUACKERY 

OF 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


What  is  Quackery? 

One  of  our  best  authorities  has 
defined  it  to  he  “ boasting  pretensions,  or  base 
practices,,  especially  in  Medicine!” 

As  applied  to  the  medical  profession  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  various  divisions,  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  department  in  which  it  is  brought  into  use, 
and  as  it  is  more  or  less  glaring,  so  is  it  generally 
successful. 

Through  a  wide  range  in  the  field  of  medicine 
does  Quackery  stalk  unmolested.  In  many  parts 
of  it,  indeed,  she  has  so  long  held  possession,  that 
custom  has  almost  conceded  her  a  right ;  for  she 
comports  herself  at  times  meekly  and  unobtru¬ 
sively,  and  frequently  assumes  the  garb  of  charity 
or  science. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  it  may 
not  be  discovered;  in  the  best  of  our  Hospitals, 
as  well  as  in  the  shop  which  displays  glass  syringes 
and  Copaiba  capsules. 

Cases  have  been  manufactured  in  the  hope  of 
catching  gouty  patients;  some  new  system  has 
been  adopted,  which  has  only  the  merit  of  novelty, 
to  attract  the  nervous;  and  when  a  man’s  repu¬ 
tation  is  on  the  wane,  and  almost  past  reclamation, 
it  is  then  that  some  new  absurdity  is  broached  and 
put  into  practice,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  attracting 
the  thoughtless  and  fee-paying  multitude, 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  intended 
to  tax  the  whole  of  the  profession  with  promoting 
or  abetting  this  crying  evil:  but  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  that  by  explaining  and  making  public  some 
of  the  “base  practices 99  which  are  attached  to 
every  class  of  the  profession,  that  they  will  be 
recognized,  and  consequently  discouraged  and 
suppressed. 

But  if  there  be  one  kind  of  Quackery  more 
vile  than  another,  it  is  that  of  the  Medical  Press. 
That  mighty  engine,  if  moved  by  the  equally 
mighty  power  of  Science,  and  directed  by  the 
hand  of  Justice,  would  be  a  host  in  itself;  and 
would,  in  reality,  effect  that  social  reform  amongst 
us,  which  we  vainly  expect  from  legislative  enact¬ 
ments. 

It  seems  that  the  axiom  is  completely  lost 
sight  of,  that  ‘to  make  reform  effectual,  each  must 
reform  himself/  'No  legislative  power  can  do 
this;  it  might  make  laws  one  week,  amend  them 
the  next,  repeal  them  and  substitute  others  the 
third, — all  would  be  comparatively  useless ;  unless 
medical  men  choose  to  bestir  themselves,  and 
instead  of  forming  fifty  different  kinds  of  Asso¬ 
ciations  which  only  consume  their  time  and  money, 
in  separating  each  class  from  the  other,  and  di¬ 
viding  localities,  (medically  speaking,)  further 
asunder,  despite  this  age  of  railway;  let  each  man 
look  seriously  at  his  own  little  irregularities,  scan 
closely  his  own  conduct,  and  whatever  he  might 
in  the  weakness  of  human  nature  find  difficult  to 
shake  off,  let  him  clear  himself  from  “boasting 
pretensions 99  or  “base  practices/9 

I  fancy  I  already  hear  some  Diogenes  ask, 
“  Who  is  this  that  presumes  to  dictate — to  set 
himself  up  as  a  mentor  to  us  all  ? 99  I  reply  to 
such,  that  I  am  one  of  the  humblest  members  of 
the  profession,  yet  one  of  them,  and  as  such. 
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claim  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  ask  if  these 
things  be  true? 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — they  stare  us 
in  the  face  daily  and  hourly.  Even  some  of  our 
Medical  Institutions  have  imbibed  this  want  of 
principle ;  for  we  see  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
start  into  existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
“bringing  out”  some  bright  light,  which  may 
have  slumbered  in  obscurity  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

With  this  we  find  no  fhult;  except  that  if  a 
man  really  possess  ability,  he  might  invent  some 
other  way  of  bringing  it  before  the  public  instead 
of  seeing  a  few  patients  gratis  every  other  day,  and 
calling  an  appendage  to  his  house  a  Hospital,  or 
advertising  his  back  parlour  as  a  Dispensary. 

In  recounting  briefly  the  various  grades  in 
which  empiricism  is  to  be  found,  we  omit  pur¬ 
posely  that  class  of  indecent  and  itinerant  brag¬ 
garts,  who  defile  our  newspapers  and  our  walls, 
and  corrupt  our  youth,  by  thrusting  forward  on 
every  occasion  some  specious  falsehoods,  which 
they  make  current,  by  appending  the  name  of  a 
Cooper  or  a  Brodie. 

It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  of 
public  instruction,  to  look  after  gentlemen  like 
these,  but  since  in  this  country  we  have  no  such 
official,  we  must  do  without  him. 

The  medical  Institutions,  properly  speaking, 
first  claim  our  attention,  known  as 

THE  HOSPITALS  OF  LONDON. 

The  profession  need  not  be  told,  though  the 
public  might  not  know,  that  any  and  all  the 
avenues  to  professional  fame,  in  connection  with 
the  great  Hospitals  in  London,  are  effectually 
closed,  except  to  the  influence  of  money  or  con¬ 
nection. 
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Had  Dupuyfcren  been  born  in  London,  he 
would  probably  have  never  been  a  surgeon — 
certainly  never  the  Dupuytren  of  whom  Europe 
makes  her  boast — Lisfranc  would  have  made  his 
rolls,  and  Velpeau  remained  a  village  oracle,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  walking  encyclopedia  of  medicine, 
as  well  as  a  scientific  surgeon. 

We  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  own 
great  men,  and  whilst  we  delight  to  recall  the 
memory  of  Abernethy  or  Cooper,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  there  are  in  the  present  day,  men 
every  way  their  equal. 

But  amongst  the  rnanv,  who  by  relationship 
and  otherwise  have  been  placed  in  positions  nature 
never  intended  them  to  fill,  there  are  some  who 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  good  qualities  as 
men, and  who  in  discharging  their  duties  as  scientific 
and  acute  observers  of  nature,  and  in  expounding 
her  broad  book  for  the  benefit  of  others,  make  of 
it  an  utter  failure." 

Still  they  plod  on — still  the  routine  is  to  be 
gone  through — the  lectures  are  (or  are  not)  at¬ 
tended — the  certificate  given — the  money  paid— 
what  is  this  but  Quackery? 

Our  large  Hospitals  are  rich  enough  to  pay 
the  surgeons  for  their  time  and  trouble,  and  to 
state  plainly — it  is  ‘any  thing  but  creditable  for 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  a  price  should  be 
put  upon  the  exhibition  of  suffering  humanity. 

On  the  same  principle  that  a  sell  oof  boy  pays 
his  penny  to  study  the  fine  arts  at  a  peep  show — - 
or  his  fellow  of  maturer  years  pays  sixpence  for 
a  lesson  on  Zoology  at  the  gardens  in  Regent’s 
Park.  So  a  Hospital  with  some  200  sufferingmortals 
is  exhibited  for  fifteen  pounds,  or  one  with  twice 
the  number  for  about  twice  the  money;  so  far  as 
such  experience  goes,  it  rests  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  purse — again  the  offices  of  trust  which  ought 
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in  justice  to  the  student  of  ability  or  poverty  to 
be  thrown  open  for  competition,  are  generally  paid 
for  in  money. 

It  has  been  said,  that  because  our  large  Hos¬ 
pitals  have  funds  of  their  own,  no  person  has  a 
right  to  call  their  management  iu  question — but  it 
is  presumed,  they  would  be  none  the  less  effective 
as  charitable  and  scientific  institutions,  if  per¬ 
chance  some  bold  member  of  the  committee  of 
management  would  propose,  that  the  surgeons  and 
physicians  be  paid,  and  well  paid  too,  for  their 
services,  instead  of  their  being  remunerated  by  fees 
from  students. 

This  system  works  well  on  the  Continent; 
but  it  is  always  guarded,  by  making  the  ap¬ 
pointment  open  public  competition.  In  this  race, 
the  industrious  and  the  able,  however  poor,  is  sure 
to  win ;  and  then  comes  the  harvest,  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  toil  and  watching,  through  a  long  and 
dreary  winter  of  neglect. 

With  us  the  opposite  course  is  taken.  Mr. 
A.  is  a  Hospital  Surgeon,  he  takes  a  pupil,  and 
with  him  generally  500  guineas. 

This  fact  is  in  itself  500  valid  reasons  why 
the  pupil  shall  become  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  due  course,  shall  be  dresser  as  soon  as  lie  can 
summon  up  courage  to  inspect  disease,  shall 
always  have  a  front  seat  at  operations,  shall  have 
the  honorary  post  of  Demonstrator  of  Pathology 
to  his  fellow  pupils:  in  short  shall  be  Mr.  Ads 
factotum,  till  an  opportunity  occurs  to  shelve  him 
on  the.  establishment,  in  some  way  or  another. 

To  do  these  things,  What  is  it?  and  in 
what  Hospital  in  London  is  it  not  done? 

One  word  respecting  the  election  of  Medical 
Officers  at  Hospitals,  and  we  have  done. 

If  John  Hunter  himself  were  to  re-visit  us 
it  another  shape,  and  seek  the  appointment  of  Sur- 
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geon  at  any  Hospital,  at  which  he  had  not  been 
educated,  the  attempt  would  be  utterly  useless. 

Before  a  Surgeon  or  Physician  intends  to  re¬ 
sign,  the  circumstance  is  well  known  to  all  his 
medical  friends,  and  it  is  then  amongst  them  de¬ 
cided,  who  is  to  be  the  successor.  Circulars  and 
advertisements  are  prepared,  and  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution,  some¬ 
times  on  the  day  the  resignation  is  tendered.* 

It  matters  not  how  sparing  or  how  bountiful 
nature  may  have  bestowred  her  gifts,  or  with  what 
extraordinary  zeal  and  assiduity  the  candidate 
might  have  laboured  to  improve  them  ;  the  change 
must  take  place  according  to  rule  and  custom, 
whilst  ability  and  merit  are  left  shivering,  nay 
starving  at  the  door. 

This  is  the  system  which  drives  men  to  des¬ 
pair:  it  is  this  which  placards  our  walls  to  our 
disgrace,  and  forces  men  who  would  gladly  become 
true  and  devoted  followers  of  science;  to  take 
shelter  in  any  thing  which  might  supply  their 
daily  bread. 

Need  I  call  to  mind  the  name  of  Biookes:  — 
dead  in  his  poverty,  he  will  be  long  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  good  Surgeons  as  the  best 
English  Anatomist  of  his  day:  affording  a  most 
painful  illustration  of  this  want  of  justice. 

Thus  much  for  Hospital  appointments  in 
England.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Foreigners, 
and  to  many  of  our  travelled  countrymen,  that 
we  really  possess  any  good  Surgeons  or  Phy¬ 
sicians  under  such  a  system,  and  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  innate  industry  and  deter¬ 
mined  perseverance,  which  brought  out  from  the 


a  In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  see  a  letter  in  the  “Times” 
and  other  papers  of  this  clay  (October  29,)  signed  ‘A  Governor,’ 
referring  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
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million  such  men  as  Arkwright  or  Watt;  or  elici¬ 
ted  in  our  own  profession,  the  assiduity  of  a 
Cullen  or  the  ability  of  a  Bell, 

What  is  said  of  one  Hospital  may  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  applicable  to  all. 

There  might  be  a  kind  of  modification  accor¬ 
ding  to  circumstances,  but  the  principle  or  rather 
the  want  of  it,  is  the  same. 

According  to  the  last  returns,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s  Hospital  last  year  admitted  nearly  6,000  In¬ 
patients,  and  37,000  out-patients  ;  now  with  500 
beds  always  full,  this  would  make  the  average  du¬ 
ration  of  each  patient  a  month,  at  a  cost  say  of 
£  i  per  week,  which  would  make  £25,009  a  year; 
now  if  we  allow  5s.  each  as  the  average  cost  of 
out-patients,  (hundreds  only  have  a  tooth  ex¬ 
tracted  or  a  simple  dressing,  and  are  seen  no  more,) 
I  say  suppose  we  allow  £10,000  for  this  class, 
making  together  in  round  numbers  £35,000  a  year, 
there  would  still  remain  a  very  large  balance  for 
repairs,  salaries  and  other  purposes;  for  this  Hos¬ 
pital  alone  has  a  magnificent  estate  which  produces 
little  short  of  £50,000  per  annum. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Hospitals  of  Guy  and 
Saint  Thomas,  have  an  income  of  about  90,000  a 
year,  and  surely,  with  funds  like  this,  a  premium 
ought  not  to  be  exacted  from  misfortune. 

THE  DISPENSARIES  OF  LONDON 

are  in  number  about  fifty  ;  if  we  include  every  es¬ 
tablishment  which  assumes  that  name,  the  list 
would  be  increased,  perhaps  doubled. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
which  distinguishes  legitimate  practice  from  arrant 
quackery,  especially  as  matters  are  conducted  in 
many  of  the  Dispensaries.  We  know  of  no  other 
as  a  general  rule,  than  to  consider  all  establish¬ 
ments  of  this  description,  as  trenching  closely 
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on  empiricism,  unless  the  same  be  under  the 
direct  and  immediate  controul  of  a  non-medical 
committee  of  Governors. 

To  establish  a  dispensary,  the  common  course 
is  this  : — A  man  writes  a  book  (or  gets  some  one 
to  write  it  for  him)  on  any  special  subject;  the 
Eye, — the  Ear, — the  Spine, — the  Lungs, — and 
then  fixes  on  a  locality  and  sets  the  painter  to 
work. 

The  next  step  is  to  attend  regularly,  to  get 
what  subscriptions  are  offered,  to  look  out  for  a 
patron,  and  to  make  a  report,  and  see  that  it  is 
•well  circulated.  If  the  “ primurn  mobile  ”  has 
a  good  connection :  he  goes  to  work  vice  versa. 

In  this  way  is  Quackery  propagated  in  many 
of  the  dispensaries  in  London,  and  such  a  system 
has  it  become  that  we  may  see  ee_  Dispensary  ”  for 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  written  up  in  the  shop 
windows. 

The  most  favoured  branches  of  the  profession 
winch  these  gentlemen  select, —  are  diseases  of  the 
Eye, — the  Ear, — (with  or  without  appendages, 
for  they  will  have  variety;)  the  Heart, — the  Lungs, 
not  to  mention  Spinal  and  Glandular  concerns, 
which  are  actually  dying  of  sheer  philanthropy. 

Morrison’s  pills  and  Holloway’s  ointment,  are 
nothing  to  them. — We  say  advisedly,  that  every 
dispensary  or  medical  Institution  which  professes 
to  treat  any  particular  class  of  disease,  ought  to  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  non-medical  directors,  and 
every  one  which  is  not,  ought  to  be  looked  at 
with  suspicion ;  and  when  the  medical  man  in  at¬ 
tendance  is  promoter,  manager  and  resident  di¬ 
rector,  as  well  as  sole  medical  officer  ; — it  may  be 
safely  inferred  that  there  is  something  rotten  at 
the  core,  or  in  other  words  that  there  is  a  snug 
nest  of  legitimate  Quackery. 

What  have  we  seen  to  result  from  all  these 
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disinterested  efforts  : — any  contribution  to  science, 
or  any  practical  good  to  the  public?  No  One  may 
read  through  the  annual  reports  of  a  Royal  concern 
in  Soho,  for  the  last  20  years,  and  yet  not  gather 
one  idea  or  fact  of  any  kind,  except  it  be  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  convey  to  the  reader,  that  the 
man  in  attendance  on  the  same,  is  wonderfully 
clever. 

There  are  a  score  of  ■“  Dispensaries”  and 
“  Institutions”  in  London,  which  ought  to  share 
the  fate  of  their  prototype  near  Belgrave  Square, 
which  went  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets  about  a 
year  ago  ;  notwithstanding  a  most  vigorous  at¬ 
tempt  at  resuscitation. 

SCIENTIFIC  &  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

These  x4ssociations,  being  of  a  private,  rather 
than  a  public  nature,  and  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  particular  object  to  which  they 
respectively  refer  ;  do  not  come,  strictly  speaking, 
under  the  class  of  medical  institutions. — It  is  true 
some  of  them  embrace  medical  subjects  exclusively, 
but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  any  class  of  men, 
may  not  amongst  themselves  unite  for  mutual  in¬ 
formation  or  assistance  :  such  being  the  case,  we 
wish  them  every  success. 

PHYSICIANS 

In  private  practice  are  not  at  all  times  free 
from  some  little  peculiarities,  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  condemn,  notwithstanding  they  may  be 
termed  conventional.  It  has  been  much  the 
fashion  of  late  years,  for  men  to  speculate  on  es¬ 
tablishing  receptacles  for  insane  patients:  in  this, 
abstractedly,  there  is  nothing  wrong,  but  when 
Physicians  who  style  themselves  “  Con  suiting” 
and  so  forth — send  pamphlets  to  the  profession 
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end  the  public,  and  advertise  their  own  works  on 
the  cover  of  the  same,  stating  that  they  give  board 
and  lodging  at  a  guinea  a  week — most  assuredly 
-tills  does  not  place  the  profession  in  a  very  fa- 
favourable  light;  but  there  is  a  satisfaction,  slight 
as  it  may  be,  that  on  enquiry  it  will  be  found 
as  may  be  expected,  that  such  men  get  their  title 
from  Giessen  or  Enlangen. 

They  sign  the  M.  D.  boldly  after  their  In¬ 
itials,  and  are  always  ready  to  make  the  most  of  a 
privilege  which  cost  them  some  20  guineas,  and 
not  half  an  hour’s  study  or  reflection. 

These  are  the  men  who  attend  in  Druggist’s 
shops  gratuitously,  yet  share  the  profits  of  the 
medicine. 

Another  class  of  Physicians  give  what  they 
term  private  courses  of  lectures  (that  is  they  ad¬ 
vertise  to  do  so)  at  their  own  houses. 

Now  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, — these  ad- 
vertisments  mean  to  say  that  Dr.  A — or  B.  un- 
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derstands  better  than  ins  neighbours  the  kind  of 
complaint  on  which  he  gives  these  imaginary  lec¬ 
tures,-— this  is  a  ruse  to  which  the  arrant  impostor 
has  recourse,  as  Well  as  some  of  the  qualified 
members  of  the  profession,  and  the  announcement 
floats  up  and  down  the  public  highway:  the  chances 
are  in  the  advertiser’s  favor. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  fact  of  this?  if  he 
does — let  him  read  Dr.  A.’s  advertisement  of  his 
work  on  diseases  of  the  heart— -Dr.  B.’s  work  on 
nervous  complaints — Dr.  C.’s  treatise  on  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  Females — Dr.  D.’s  essays  on  all  manner  of 

o' 

things  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press — and  note  the 
end — that  Drs.  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  live  somewhere, 
and  that  they  give  their  advice  gratis  to  the  in¬ 
dustrious  classes  every  mao r mug — What  is  this  but 
Quackery  ?  '  -v  \ ' 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  SAY  OF  ‘ 

THE  SURGEONS? 

fcc'  1 

That  these  gentlemen  are  as  free  from  the 
evil  we  speak  of,  as  any  portion  of  the  profession, 
perhaps  more  so,  yet  they  are  not  altogether  spot¬ 
less— We  are  old  enough  to  remember  a  coach  ran 
to  Bromley  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
which  was  supported  by  the  patients  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  surgeon;  less  than  as  many  weeks  since 
we  have  seen  a  Surgeon  of  ability  put  himself  for¬ 
ward,  and  give  evidence  in  direct  opposition  to 
men,  who  by  position  and  experience  were  every 
way  his  superiors :  yet  this  was  no  doubt  done 
with  the  view  of  broaching  a  new  doctrine,  as  well 
as  to  advertise  himself  before  the  public. 

Again  it  is  notorious,  that  a  certain  medical 
man  always  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  certain  me¬ 
dical  Coroner,  so  that  he  has  earned  for  himself 
the  soubriquet  of  the  itinerant  post  mortem  in¬ 
spector.  These  are  practices  which  all  men 
must  condemn. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  establish  such 
hot-beds  of  empiricism  as  we  fflave  alluded  to,  a 
different  system  is  adopted.  Who  can  fail  to  have 
observed,  that  if  a  noble  legislator  sprains  h.s 
ancle  in  walking  to  the  house  of  lords,  or  if  any 
unlucky  wight  pops  through  the  ice  in  Saint 
Jameses  Park,  the  papers  tell  us  next  day  who  at¬ 
tended  him;  if  Lady  Snuffles  has  a  cough  or 
happens  to  faint— the  morning  journals  tell  us  all 
about  her,  as  well  as  her  Medical  attendant — by 
accident  of  course. 

This  weakness  has  in  one  or  two  instances 
crept  into  our  Hospitals — a  matutinal  bird  in  the 
Borough,  has  occasionally  given  us  a  little  of  his 
music:  but  the  Dublin  press  (and  not  the  London) 
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took  up  the  echo  so  discordantly,  that  it  has  not 
since  been  heard  or  spoken  of  in  public. 

If  there  be  anything  really  meritorious  in  the 
attainments,  or  the  practice  of  any  individual,  he 
has  only  to  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  public 
opinion,  and  he  will  have  his  reward;  sooner  or 
later  it  may  be,  and  though  the  Medical  Press 
may  not  at  all  times  do  its  duty,  and  over-do  it 
at  others — still  merit  is  like  the  diamond,  all  the 
brighter  for  being  rubbed,  and  not  the  less  brilliant 
by  being  set  in  rough  materials. 

Before  concluding  these  hasty  remarks,  we 
would  observe,  that  in  the  windows  of  qualified 
Surgeons  in  London  we  have  seen  cigars,  paint 
brushes,  lollipops  and  glue — we  donT  mean  medi¬ 
cated  lozenges,  but  such  as  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  we  were  in  the  shop  of  a  con¬ 
fectioner  or  an  oilman.  Ought  such  things  to  be? 
If  surgery  is  at  such  a  discount,  pray  do  not 
associate  with  it  a  licence  to  sell  tobacco.  Yet 
this  is  to  been  in  civilized  and  exemplary  London. 
The  humblest  village  Apothecary  would  scorn 
to  profane  his  profession  by  such  contamination ; 
or  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  bandages  and  apparatus, 
to  attract  the  speculative  enquiry  of  his  neighbours, 
as  to  what  may  be  their  purport  or  use.  All  these 
things  are  systematically  done,  by  qualified  men, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  lights  of  every 
colour. 

Pills  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  Draughts  for  the 
price  of  the  phial  and  cork,  are  to  be  seen  in 
many  shop  windows  of  Surgeons; — a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  any  respectable  publican  or 
baker  would  be  ashamed  to  adopt.  See  then  to 
these  things,  if  the  profession  is  not  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  something  less  respectable  than  a  decent 
trade. 

Fortunately,  the  system  of  tender  is  done 


away  with  in  parochial  appointments,  and  with  it 
many  of  the  bitter  jealousies  which  proclaimed  the 
profession  to  be  anything  but  liberal  one  to 
another.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  great  moral  as  well  as  political  reform:  the 
one  is  as  much  needed  as  the  other. 

Next  to  individual  exertion  and  influence,  the 
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great  social  progress  of  our  profession  depends  on 
the  Medical  Press. 

But  what  can  in  honesty  be  said  of  it? 

We  appeal  to  the  profession  at  large,  if  we  do 
not  see,  week  after  week,  pages  of  wrangling  per¬ 
sonalities,  one-sided  arguments,  the  suppressio  veri 
if  not  the  suggestio  falsi , — occupying  space  and 
position,  which  are  intended  to  represent  their 
importance.  This  is  not  all;  we  have  editorial 
remarks,  pro  or  con ,  applying  to  all  who  might 
incur,  by  opinion  or  association,  censure  or  praise. 

Besides  this  favoritism  and  injustice,  many 
portions  of  the  Medical  Press  have  been  acces¬ 
sories  to  disreputable  transactions. 

What  was  the  great  medium  for  the  sale  of 
forged  or  worthless  diplomas?  the  Medical  Press. 
Whilst  now  and  then  one  of  the  journals  said  a 
word  against  the  system,  for  decency^s  sake,  the 
next  impression  would  shew  that  five  or  six  shil¬ 
lings  had  been  enough  to  bribe  it  by  advertisement, 
to  perpetuate  this  nuisance.  The  writers,  instead 
of  taking  the  high  ground  of  philosophy,  have 
suited  their  language  and  matter  more  for  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  use  of  the  Club  or  Coffee-room,  and 
have  studied  the  noisy  declamation  of  polities, 
rather  than  to  feed  the  bright  flame  of  science  by 
quiet  and  scholar-like  assiduity. 

The  system  of  rivalry  and  warfare  in  the 
Medical  Press,  is  extended  to  all  that  comes 
within  its  reach.  If  one  portion  speaks  favourably 
in  reviewing  any  medicql  work,  the  counter  portion 
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is  sure  to  condemn.  If  one  man  is  lauded,  he  is 
vilified  and  aspersed  as  a  matter  of  business. 
Human  nature  is  never  so  perfect  but  that  it  has 
some  weak  point,  and  it  is  on  this  that  either 
party  counts,  in  turn,  for  argument,  or  rather, 
opportunity  to  eject  his  bile.  Is  not  this  a  dis¬ 
graceful  state  of  things?  If  any  man  doubts  it, 
let  him  take  up  the  rival  weekly  periodicals;  nay, 
let  him  look  well,  and  see  if  he  cannot  discover 
it  in  the  more  placid  and  portly  reviews  of  a  longer 
date.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen,  and  by  comparison  it 
will  immediately  be  recognized. 

A  plan  of  pandering  to  the  low  appetite,  and 
feeding  the  vanity  of  some  of  the  profession,  has 
been  adopted  in  the  compilation  of  a  work,  which 
tells  us  all  about  the  medical  men  in  London: — 
one  says  that  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  Institut 
d’Afrique,  (2)  and  that  he  belongs  to  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society;  another,  that  he  is  attached  to 
the  Spectacle  Makers’  Company;  (  )  a  third, 

that  he  was  Assistant  Surgeon,  some  30  years  ago, 
to  a  regiment  of  Horse  Marines,  or  something 
like  it;  (23)  a  fourth,  that  he  is  or  was  Senior 
Honorary  Secretary,  that  he  belongs  to  half-a- 
dozen  Clubs,  and  so  forth ;  (passim.)  Now  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  what  does  all  this  mean? 
Is  there  anything  meritorious  in  being  Surgeon  to 
a  Benefit  Club,  or  a  Parish?  certainly  not.  The 
established  Surgeons  in  the  country  will  have 
neither  one  or  the  other;  and  for  medical  men  to 
parade  pages  of  useless  titles  before  the  public, 
and  for  editors  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  is  really 
Quackery  doubly  distilled. 

Amongst  other  qualifications,  one  man  says 
he  is,  a  “ literary  executor;”  (II)  a  second,  he  is 
one  of  sundry  Presidents  of  one  private  Society, 
and  Honorary  President  of  a  ditto  in  a  state  of 
juvenility;  (32)  a  third  thinks  it  important  that 
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the  profession  should  know  that  he  once  attended 
the  domestics  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence  :  a 
fourth,  that  he  attends  a  School  for  Girls;  and 
another,  that  he  does  the  same  for  Boys,  and  gets 
poultry  and  fish  into  the  bargain,  (45.) 

Now  what  would  the  Lawyers  say  if  they 
had  a  Law  List  dressed  up  in  this  fashion  ?  why 
it  would  in  some  respects  be  little  less  than  a 
running  commentary  on  the  Newgate  Calendar. 
Just  fancy  some  popular  Lawyer  saying  modestly 
of  himself,  I  defended  Burke  and  Hare — I  ac¬ 
quitted  Dal  mas  and  M*  Naughten — or,  my  tact 
and  ability  consigned  to  the  cord- ial  embrace  of 
Calcraft  the  persons  of  Tawell,  Tapping,  and 
Hocker — I  am  Counsel  to  this  Society- — Solicitor 
to  that  Company  or  Institution.  The  idea  is  so 
preposterous  that  it  would  be  scouted  by  the 
whole  profession. 

Yet  this  is  the  the  system,  if  we  are  to  believe 
quotations,  which  the  Medical  Press  of  1846  up¬ 
holds  and  recommends. 

The  following  advertisement  in  the  Dublin 
Freemans  Journal  of  October  24,  1846,  will 
shew  that  it  has  been  turned  to  account: — -  » 

“ NERVOUSNESS  CURED, 

GIVEN  AWAY, 

Chapters  on  the  History  and  Physiology  of  Ner¬ 
vous  Complaints,  &c.  & c.”  In  the  regular  Willis 
Moseley  style,  and  winds  up  by  stating,  that  he 
is  “late  President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,”  and  refers  to  this  book  for  a 
character,  (jj.  100.) 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  ask  bow 
many  Presidents  the  Societies  of  Edinburgh  have 
had — we1  think  that  we  speak  much  within  the 
mark  if  we  say  a  hundred;  scores  may  be  found 
in  this  volume  alane. 
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We  have  taken  these  just  at  random,  in  order 
to  shew  that  such  a  variety  of  Associations  exists, 
and  are  paraded  before  the  public,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  mystification. 

What  does  the  profession  care  if  Mr.  A. 
belongs  to  a  score  of  Societies  ?  it  only  proves 
that  he  has  agreed  to  pay  the  annual  subscription, 
and  this  of  course  is  very  meritorious.  But  per¬ 
haps  he  belongs  to  some  Institute  ?  with  all  our 
heart,  say  we,  whether  it  be  that  in  Hanover 
Square  or  that  dkAfrique, — you  pay  your  money, 
and  take  your  choice. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  Societies  are  just  now 
like  railway  speculations,  at  a  woful  discount;  and 
we  do  not  know  three  Societies  in  London,  nay, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  to 
which  merit  is  the  portal  of  admission — Tis 
m  o  n  ey , — money, — money. 

We  venture  to  say  that  not  one  tenth  of  the 
profession  understand  anything — and  care  less — 
about  the  Philomathic  and  twenty  other  foreign 
Societies,  whether  they  are  in  Bavaria,  Paris,  or 
New  York.  They  are  merely  private  /Associations, 
and  as  far  as  nine-tenths  of  them  are  concerned, 
are  infinitely  below  a  dozen  Tradesman^  Societies 
in  London,  whether  we  estimate  them  by  their 
members,  their  funds,  or  their  real  utility. 

Then  away  with  all  such  nonsense; — a  man 
may  as  well  advertize  in  the  “Times”  that  he 
wears  Stulz^s  coats,  or  Hoby?s  boots.  The  one  is 
quite  as  reasonable  and  as  professional  as  the  other. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  about  the  new  lights 
which  have  lately  broken  in  upon  us?  we  mean 
Hydropathy,  (hot  and  cold,)  Homoepathy,  Chro- 
nothermy.  Mesmerism,  Galvanism,  and  Magnetism 
of  various  sorts. 

When  we  see  so  much  mystery  paraded  in 
detailing  matters  so  simple,  we  really  fear  to  at- 
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tempt  anything  like  a  solution  of  the  real  meaning 
of  these  awful  terms.  Many  as  they  are,  we  are 
sure  that  another  similar  title  is  applicable  to  us 
all.  Who  will  say  that  the  whole  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  body  is  not  under  the  influence  of  A-pathy? 
We  have  no  feeling  one  for  another,  or  long  before 
now  these  questions  would  have  been  set  at  rest. 
Medical  men  would  have  tested  formally  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  these  schemes,  and  reported  accor¬ 
dingly,  as  has  been  done  in  Paris. 

The  seniors  in  the  profession  should  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  in  this  business,  and 
not  have  allowed  so  many  of  their  able,  yet  inex¬ 
perienced  juniors,  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
empiricism,  by  the  attractive  glare  of  novelty  or 
speculation. 

We  speak  our  honest  conviction  when  we 
denounce  the  whole  of  these  systems  as  (duackery. 
There  may  be  truth  in  some — nay  many — of  their 
positions,  but  their  “ pretensions  are  boasting,” 
and  their  “practices”  very  frequently  “base.” 

The  vis  medicatrix  naturae  is  wonderful;  only 
give  nature  a  fair  chance,  and  she  will  cure  herself 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

3  Tis  one  thing  to  give  my  Lord  Hobble  some 
sugar-plums  for  his  gout — but  another  to  regulate 
his  diet  and  to  dilute  his  wine:  yet  he  mysteriously 
gets  well.  His  lady  is  dying  every  day  of  ennui — - 
of  doing  nothing — and  she  is  ordered  one  drop  of 
some  bitter  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  attenuation, 
as  a  slight  auxiliary,  the  noble  patient  is  strictly  and 
enjoined  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  daily.  Now 
the  medicine  in  this  case,  is  about  the  same  strength 
as  a  glass  of  bitter  ale  would  be,  if  thrown  into 
one  end  of  the  Serpentine,  and  dipped  out  at  the 
other.  We  have  seen  the  patients  of  Hahnne- 
mann  himself  marching  the  measured  mile,  day  by 
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day,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather: — the  secret  is 
fi  there  be  any,  exercise  and  occupation. 

These. new  systems  would  fare  badly  in  parish 
practice ;  but  there,  the  rule  is  reversed.  The 
badness  of  the  fare  is  the  great  difficulty;  and  our 
objections  to  Homcepathy  are  never  so  satisfactorily 
expressed,  as  when  they  refer  to  a  pauperis  dose  of 
beef  or  mutton. 

Hygiene  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood 
amongst  us,  and  less  frequently  called  into  prac¬ 
tice.  When  that  is  the  case,  with  very  slight 
assistance  from  the  legislature,  the  good  will  be 
sifted  from  the  bad,  and  many  of  the  facts  which 
are  now  considered  the  offshoots  of  the  tree  of 
science,  wall  be  found  to  be  legitimate  branches  of 
the  parent  trunk. 

HYDROPATHY 

'  ;  ^  ,  i  y  r 

May  be  well  for  those  who  have  faith  in  it,  and 
no  doubt  has  effected  many  cures;  but  not  Hy¬ 
dropathy  per  se. 

Here  it  is  that  locality  and  diet  unite  their 
forces,  and  are  called  upon  to  play  an  important 
part  together.  We  need  not  to  be  told,  in  the. 
nineteenth  century,  that  pure  food  for  the  lungs, 
and  digestible  aliment  for  the  stomach,  are  capable 
of  producing  a  revolution  in  the  human  consti¬ 
tution. 

The  application  of  water  in  various  forms  and 
ways,  occupies  the  attention  of  the  patient,  en¬ 
grosses  the  whole  of  his  thoughts,  leaves  him  not 
time  to  think  of  what  he  has  been,  hardly  of  what 
he  is,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  old  habits  are 
broken  through,  new  and  salubrious  regulations 
proposed  and  enforced,  and  it  is  thus  that  cures 
are  effected,  if  at  all.  To  apply  the  water  cure  to 
consumption,  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or 
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brain,  to  a  host  of  eruptive  and  puerile  complaints, 
would  be  an  utter  absurdity. 

Substantially,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Chronotliermy;  in  real  disease  it  does  little  or  no 
good;  in  simulated  or  functional  disease  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  frequently.  But  carry  it  into  Union  prac¬ 
tice,  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  all  these  new 
schemes;  the  probability  is,  that  your  patient  will 
send  for  your  neighbour,  and  the  Board  of  Guar¬ 
dians  will  send  you  your  dismissal. 

Then  of  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  and 
Mesmerism. 

These  three  graces  are  usually  in  each  other's 
company,  but  what  they  really  mean  we  know  not. 

It  is  hard,  nay  unjust,  to  treat  with  contumely 
the  expressed  convictions  of  men  who  have  stood 
foremost  amongst  us  in  the  ranks  of  science, — men 
to  whom  we  owe  the  first  dawn  of  clinical  in¬ 
struction  in  this  country,  and  whose  dictum  or 
opinion  always  claimed  our  reverence  and  respect. 

Human  nature,  in  its  most  elevated  state,  is 
prone  to  err;  and  the  wisest  of  men  is  not  always 
wise.  To  reason  without  good  premises  were 
really  the  act  of  folly,  and  on  such  a  subject  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss. 

Had  the  gun  cotton  remained  a  secret,  phi¬ 
losophers  would  have  wondered  at  the  fact,  and 
have  been  puzzled  perhaps  for  years  to  find  out 
the  method  of  making  it,  and  when  found,  have 
laughed  at  their  own  and  its  simplicity.  To  have 
taken  up  a  bag  of  sawdust  a  year  ago,  and  to  have 
gravely  proposed  to  convert  it  into  gunpowder, 
in  one  hour,  would  have  entitled  a  man  this  time 
last  year  to  free  admission  into  Bedlam.  There¬ 
fore  we  speak  cautiously  on  this  subject;  feeling 
assured,  that  Galvanism  and  Electricity,  or  perhaps 
Magnetism,  have  yet  a  most  important  part  to 
play  in  the  great  drama  of  human  institutions. 


The  steam  gun  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  locomotive  steam  engine,  and  our  firm 
belief  is,  that  the  electric  gun  is  but  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  electric  locomotive. 

The  subtle  messenger  that  conveys  an  enquiry 
and  returns  an  answer  in  half  a  minute,  between  a 
doctor  and  his  patient  a  hundred  miles  apart,  is 
one  of  the  wonders  which  tells  us  plainly,  that 
past  wisdom  is  comparatively  folly;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  stop— to  breathe — to  admire  the 
flights  of  genius — the  resources  of  the  human 
mind. 

Mysterious  as  is  the  power  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  Medical  science,  that  power  may  be 
abused;  it  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  “boasting 
pretension”  to  the  ignorant,  and  of  “base  practice” 
to  the  well  informed. 

Such  occult  and  as  yet  unknown  powers  are 
most  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  any  man,  unless 
his  conscience  be  honest  to  himself  and  to  the 
world;  for  in  this  matter — assumption  alone 
becomes  Quackery. 

We  hope  the  profession  will  take  in  good 
part  these  plain  spoken  and  homely  truths,  and 
that  when  any  member  of  it  may  perceive  the 
“mote”  in  his  brother’s  eye,  he  will  always  recol¬ 
lect  that  he  may  have  a  “beam”  in  his  own. 
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